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prepared, equally armed, and equally brave; they had
lately marched, hand in hand, to victory through the whole
civilized world; and the contest between them was extra-
ordinarily fierce and destructive of life. Both sides were
inspired by the conviction of a good cause. Hence in the
number of victims sacrificed on both sides the Punic wars
alone are comparable to this. It ended only when both
antagonists recognized that it was useless to go on. The
Italians realized that they were no match for Rome, who
could draw for men and money not only on the whole body
of citizens but on all the provinces as well: the support of
the detachments recruited in Spain was especially valuable.
On the other hand, Rome was ready to make terms, because
the war was undermining her world-wide supremacy.

The disorders in Italy had weakened the belief in the East
of the invincibility of Rome. The East looked hopefully at
the growing influence and military power of Mithradates VI,
king of Pontus, who had contrived from 125 B. c. to annex
the Greek colonies on the northern and Caucasian shores of
the Black Sea, and had skilfully extended the limit of his
dominions in Asia Minor. At the same time he prepared
a strong army and fleet, on the chance of an armed conflict
with Rome. To this conflict he made up his mind under the
impression of the Social war. In 89 B. c. Rome had to reckon
with the facts, that a large part of the Hellenized East had
taken sides with Mithradates ; that all the Latin-speaking
population of Asia Minor, all the Roman officials and traders
resident in the East, had been massacred; and that Delos,
the chief commercial centre in the Aegean and the Roman
slave market, had been taken and plundered by Mithradates,
and its Italian inhabitants wiped out.

The Greeks who had joined Mithradates and helped him to
extirpate Roman citizens and natives of Italy were doomed
to suffer a rude awakening: the King of Pontus was half
civilized, cruel, and arbitrary, and his rule was a bitterer pill
than the interference of Roman magistrates. But in the
meantime the danger that threatened Rome was serious. The
loss of prestige in the East at the crisis of a furious war in
Italy was a danger; but still more dangerous was the loss
of the revenue from her richest provinces, just when the need
of money was greatest, and assurance of victory in the Social
war depended on money. It was therefore indispensable that